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Letter of Transmittal 



January 20, 2010 

The President 
The White House 
Washington, DC 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

The National Council on Disability (NCD) is pleased to submit this report, entitled 
Workforce Infrastructure in Support of People with Disabilities: Matching Human 
Resources to Service Needs. NCD’s purpose is to promote policies and practices that 
guarantee equal opportunity for all people with disabilities, regardless of the nature or 
severity of the disability, and to empower people with disabilities to achieve economic 
self-sufficiency, independent living, and integration into all aspects of society. Under its 
congressional mandate, NCD is charged with the responsibility to gather information on 
the development and implementation of federal laws, policies, programs, and practices 
that affect people with disabilities. This report is a result of that mandate. 

Americans with disabilities depend on the disability workforce infrastructure, which 
consists of health, education, and social services programs. The need for these 
services is expected to increase significantly in the coming decades as a result of 
several factors. First, the elderly population of the United States is large and growing 
rapidly. Since disability rates increase with age, population aging will bring substantial 
increases in the number of people with disabilities and will have a significant impact on 
the nation’s human service and support needs. Second, improvements in child survival 
rates mean that more children are born today with birth defects and developmental 
disabilities than ever before, and many of them will require access to a host of human 
services and supports throughout their lives. At the same time, large numbers of baby 
boomers are reaching retirement age, which means that many fewer human service 
workers will be available. These trends threaten both the availability and quality of future 
services for people with disabilities. 

NCD’s research for this report has been undertaken in an environment of significant 
social, political, and economic change, amid growing levels of unmet demand for 
services and supports across all sectors of the American workforce. The research has 
been aimed at better positioning the human resources sector for the future; for example, 
by providing data and information that organizations can use to understand the supply- 
demand gaps in the disability-related workforce and to make plans to fill those gaps. 

The research has also aimed at building industry capability to influence the nature and 
content of training, as well as capability to manage a sustainable, skilled disability 
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workforce in the future. Finally, in an effort to reflect a holistic view of a community’s 
workforce expectations, the research has been aimed across all relevant segments of 
the disability workforce, not just at a select handful of human service occupations. 



Numerous forecasts based on diverse trends all point to a shortage of qualified workers 
to meet the needs of the disability population. People with disabilities occupy a strategic 
place in America’s ability to compete. Either their talents and ambitions will be 
developed into a resource for our society, or they will remain on the margins, battling for 
shrinking resources. 

This report from NCD presents recommendations (with a rationale for each) that call for 
partnerships among federal departments and agencies, their State counterparts, and 
the private sector, including organizations involved with education/training, health care, 
and employment services. NCD calls for policymakers at all levels of government to 
proactively address these shortages and examine how labor market changes are driving 
both current and future supply. 

We stand ready to work with you and the members of your Administration to improve 
the nation’s workforce infrastructure policies, programs, and practices for all Americans. 

Sincerely, 





Linda Wetters 
Chairperson 

(The same letter of transmittal was sent to the President Pro Tempore of the U.S. 
Senate and the Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives.) 
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Executive Summary 



Americans with disabilities depend on the disability services infrastructure, which 
consists of health, education, and social services programs. The need for these 
services is expected to increase significantly in the coming decades as a result of 
several factors, most notably the aging of the baby boom generation and declining 
birthrates. These trends threaten the future availability and quality of services for people 
with disabilities. As the threat grows, so do the downsides to the American economy 
and society, which are increasingly engaged competitively on a global basis. People 
with disabilities occupy a strategic place in America’s ability to compete. Either their 
talents and ambitions will be developed into a resource for our society, or they will 
remain on the margins, battling for shrinking resources. This report from the National 
Council on Disability (NCD) presents recommendations (with a rationale for each) that 
call for partnerships among federal departments and agencies, their State counterparts, 
and the private sector, including organizations involved with education/training, health 
care, and employment services. A concerted effort is needed by these sectors to ensure 
that the projected shortfall in the workforce of the disability services infrastructure 
entities can be quickly overcome. Unless everyone works together to meet this goal, the 
quality of life for people with disabilities will be threatened. The gains made over the 
past two decades in the levels at which people with disabilities participate socially and 
economically will be lost, and achieving levels of independence comparable to those of 
people who are not disabled will be pushed farther into the future. The national health 
care debate, so much a part of the political scene in 2009, as well as the stimulus funds 
made available by the Obama Administration and Congress, create a unique 
opportunity to focus attention on the current and future needs of people with disabilities. 
The potential for refocusing priorities to ensure that the resources are available in the 
critical areas of employment, education, and health care services for people with 
disabilities is great and must be realized. 

Numerous forecasts based on diverse trends all point to a shortage of qualified workers 
to meet the needs of people who are disabled. NCD calls for policymakers at all levels 
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of government to proactively address these shortages and examine how labor market 
changes are driving both current and future supply needs. This six-section report covers 
the following topics: 

1. Introduction and background 

2. National trends, gaps and barriers, and their implications for people with 
disabilities and the disability services industry 

3. Disability services infrastructure occupations: supply and demand 

4. Private sector strategies for building and maintaining a sufficient supply of 
disability infrastructure occupations 

5. Public sector strategies for building and maintaining a sufficient supply of 
disability infrastructure occupations 

6. Recommendations 

Section 1 outlines the strategies used to examine the current and future supply and 
demand associated with labor markets of the disability services infrastructure. This 
examination began by identifying organizations and government agencies serving 
people with disabilities to determine what services currently exist. An extensive 
literature search identified the best available sources regarding disability service worker 
shortages and gaps in service delivery. Information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) of the U.S. Department of Labor was used to identify specific occupations and 
future projections. While existing resources help identify trends affecting the demand for 
future disability services and workers, the supply side has a dearth of resources, 
requiring more extrapolation and development. The model described in this section and 
detailed throughout the report provides an expanded research foundation that can be 
further developed through successive iterations into a tool for guiding policy formation. 

Section 2 reviews issues and trends relative to skill shortages in the disability-related 
service industry as examined by Manpower Inc., including the aging baby boom 
generation and declining U.S. birthrates. The baby boomers are beginning to retire, thus 
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increasing demands on health care, mobility support, and other services. These 
demands will generate further restrictions on services available to people with 
disabilities. This section lays the foundation for the first iteration of a more robust 
approach to project demand for disability services, which is a key unmet need in policy 
formation. 

Section 3 summarizes data currently available from the Employment Outlook 
Projections of the BLS related to the supply-demand gap in disability-related 
occupations. According to the BLS, many infrastructure occupations are projected to be 
in high demand, particularly those associated with health care. This section suggests 
ways to increase the supply of disability services infrastructure workers using promising 
recruiting and retention practices such as increasing salaries and benefits, training to 
upgrade worker skills, recruiting workers from underutilized populations, and leveraging 
transferable skills. By developing the discussion of the supply-demand gap and 
exploring best practices to reduce the gap, this section lays the foundation for a supply 
management discipline. Such a discipline is mandatory to formulate disability services 
policy, especially on the national level, where supply management has been 
conspicuous in its absence. 

Section 4 explores recruiting and retention strategies used in the private sector. Public 
policy affecting the disability services infrastructure cannot be developed in isolation 
from the private sector. When employers explore current and future workforce 
demographics to develop workforce management strategies, they are engaging in the 
private sector version of disability services supply management. Using their data and 
tools, employers can better identify and target appropriate candidates for disability 
service positions. These private sector practices provide models and strategies that the 
public sector can apply as well. In fact, as employers implement workforce 
management, they may interface with parallel public sector programs. Employers can 
work with community-based rehabilitation programs and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies to develop and tap underutilized populations. Such partnerships offer 
employers a large pool of potential job candidates that can receive job training through 
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vocational services. Another useful strategy employers can explore relates to the 
successful return to work of injured/ill workers and the prevention of disabilities. Some 
employers, for example, may develop or hire return-to-work coordinators and case 
managers to facilitate return to work. Such private sector efforts offer a laboratory for 
disability services strategies and can provide some of the needed infrastructure that 
must be addressed through public policy. 

Section 5 explores ways in which the public sector can work with the private sector to 
provide a suitable workforce infrastructure for people with disabilities. Public agencies 
and programs can establish practices that promote an adequate supply of qualified 
frontline workers. These public agencies and programs include the State-federal 
vocational rehabilitation services system, the Department of Veterans Affairs, the 
Workforce Investment Act and One-Stop Centers, and the Ticket to Work Program. This 
section also examines how new technologies and Web-enabled tools can improve 
access to services and information for people with disabilities. In another important 
discussion, this section identifies problems in health care supply and access for people 
with disabilities. Proposed solutions in health care reform include the medical home 
model, with primary care physicians coordinating all care, and electronic medical 
records to improve efficiency of delivery. In another strategic discussion, the section 
explores the need for transition services for youth with disabilities that could be met 
through the postsecondary education system. U.S. community colleges can provide an 
efficient and accessible link between students and their careers through career and 
technical education. 

Section 6 highlights the recommendations that flow from the discussions in the previous 
sections. These recommendations include how private sector employers can improve 
their hiring and retention practices to ensure an adequate supply of workers; how 
federal and State agencies can target service strategies to enhance the supply of 
workers; how we can redirect resources in our educational and training establishments 
to focus on infrastructure occupations; and what we can do to monitor workforce supply 
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and demand so that planning can accommodate unexpected events and redirect 
resources accordingly. 

The appendices provide detailed evidence that supports the findings in each of the 
sections and the recommendations. An extensive search of the literature was 
conducted, and many of the documents that provided an empirical basis for this report 
have been abstracted and placed in appendix A. Readers who wish to have more 
detailed information can review these abstracts, which are grouped according to report 
section. Appendix B contains detailed information and charts on many disability services 
infrastructure occupations. This information provided the basis for section 3; it is also 
useful for program planning and as guidance for schools and training programs that 
offer career and vocational counseling for their students. 

All these discussions identify opportunities for public-private sector partnerships to help 
implement public policy to better manage the nation’s disability services infrastructure. 
Given the overlap between private and public goals and programs, such partnerships 
are inevitable. This public-private overlap is significant for policy formulation and 
implementation, because it is based on an even more significant underlying connection. 
People with disabilities have a shared interest with their nation and government in 
resolving challenges to disability services infrastructure management; in fact, this 
population contains an untapped resource to realize a solution to this policy challenge. 
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SECTION 1 . Introduction and Background 



In many important ways, Americans with disabilities depend on the disability services 
infrastructure, which consists of health and human services programs. The availability 
and quality of the services delivered through this important infrastructure affect the 
health, employment, and social participation of people with disabilities, who number 
approximately 50 million people, about one-sixth of the overall U.S. population. In fact, 
this infrastructure is critical to their quality of life. Conversely, barriers and gaps in 
services, supports, and accommodations negatively affect the lives of people with 
disabilities. 

To maintain the desired levels of service quality, now and in the future, policymakers 
and planners must anticipate labor market changes as well as the future needs of 
people with disabilities for services. New service delivery models must be explored and 
investments made in the infrastructure that supports disability services. The massive 
baby boom generation is beginning to leave the workforce. Nearly 7 million people in 
key managerial, professional, and technical jobs will likely retire in the next 10 years. At 
the same time, owing to declining birthrates, the U.S. economy is about to experience a 
shortage of young workers. As the baby boomers retire, the “brain drain” of skilled and 
experienced workers is creating another problem: The new workforce entrants are 
replacing experience with inexperience. The combination of these trends will create 
unprecedented competition for talent across all industries, which will further reduce 
available talent needed to support people with disabilities. In addition, mismatches 
between available skills and job requirements will continue to widen. Manpower Inc. 
surveyed nearly 43,000 employers in 32 countries and territories in late January 2008 to 
determine the extent to which talent shortages are affecting today’s labor markets. 1 The 
results of the third annual Talent Shortage Survey revealed that 31 percent of 
employers worldwide are having difficulty filling positions because of the lack of suitable 
talent in their markets. 

Today’s forecasts predict a long-term shortage of qualified workers throughout the 
disability services infrastructure. Even more important, a high percentage of this 
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shortage will involve a lack of skills rather than an insufficient number of workers. 
Therefore, it is essential to examine whether existing competencies and skills in today’s 
occupations are sufficient to address future needs. Skill and competency deficiencies 
will negatively affect the lives of people with disabilities as much as or even more than a 
physical shortage of workers. Both shortfalls are critical, and it is imperative to address 
them in the very near future. 

Around the world, Manpower Inc. — in partnership with community organizations and 
education, business, and government entities — engages in workforce development 
programs that put people to work. Manpower Inc. has developed a business strategy for 
dealing with labor shortages. In the current context, this strategy focuses on addressing 
the short- and long-term labor and talent shortfalls facing the disability services support 
infrastructure. Manpower Inc. and NCD are seeking ways to correct the imbalance 
between supply and demand that, if not quickly addressed, will exacerbate the gaps in 
social and vocational participation of people with disabilities in our society and 
economy. 

Of many potential approaches, one is to ensure that our society fully taps the 
underutilized pool of workers with disabilities. The agencies and companies serving 
people with disabilities must begin planning strategically to hire more workers from the 
very population they serve. The more equitably people with disabilities participate 
throughout these service programs, the more sensitive and responsive the infrastructure 
will become to their needs. Their active participation will help alleviate the overall 
shortages and improve the economy’s use of people with disabilities. The nation must 
tap this pool of talented people. 

Before we proceed, it is important to clarify the terms used in this report. This will 
enhance understanding and facilitate actions needed to overcome the gaps and barriers 
discussed here. 
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Disability Services Infrastructure 

“Disability services infrastructure” refers to the full range of support services available to 
people with disabilities, including education; health care; vocational, social, and 
recreational programs; and other human service programs that affect the quality of life 
and independent living of people with disabilities of all ages and their families. These 
programs can be either public or private. They may be developed specifically for people 
with disabilities or modified for use by people with disabilities. These programs address 
needs that people with disabilities experience from infancy to old age. The infrastructure 
supporting these programs is the primary concern in this report: It is currently 
insufficient to meet the needs of people with disabilities and will likely be even less 
responsive in the future, as a result of the trends described in the report. 

Gaps and Barriers 

Regardless of funding source or intended target audience, all services and their 
resulting outcomes should be engineered to support participation in education, 
employment, and health care opportunities by people with disabilities to the same extent 
that other people participate. The gaps and barriers experienced by people with 
disabilities and their families are documented in the sections that follow; they include 
environmental, procedural, organizational, legal, social, and political barriers. 

Purpose of the Report 

The purpose of this NCD report is to reveal the current and future supply and demand 
associated with labor markets in the disability services infrastructure; to review existing 
strategies for maintaining balance between needs and services; and to suggest how to 
transform management and human resources practices for attracting, engaging, and 
retaining the workers needed in critical occupations. The report also calls for an 
examination for how the proliferation of new technologies and Web-enabled tools, such 
as the social networking platforms, can improve access to services and information for 
people with disabilities. These new technologies have the potential to empower people 
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with disabilities and provide them with opportunities for informed decision making in 
their lives and careers. Finally, this report reviews how current public and private 
initiatives and policies affect the soundness of the disability services infrastructure and 
what can be done to use public resources more effectively. 

The current focus of the Obama Administration on economic stimulus and health care 
reform has created much legislative activity and many policy discussions on these 
interrelated and very complex issues. Although many factors must be considered to 
understand the future needs of people with disabilities and the resources available to 
address them, a firm understanding of health care and economic trends is an important 
aspect of the discussion if we want to make the most of the opportunities that will result 
from stimulus legislation and health care reform. The future quality of life for people with 
disabilities is at stake. 

Methodology 

NCD took a multifaceted approach to identify the sources that provide the foundation for 
this report’s findings and recommendations. The scope of this innovative project was 
comprehensive and unique. No clear body of information existed on which to build; 
therefore, from the outset, it was necessary to cast a wide net and identify as many 
sources of insight, information, and data as possible. 

NCD began by locating organizations related to both the disability and the workforce 
communities, including government agencies at all levels. We identified contact people 
and Web sites. Contact people provided information to update print documentation. 
These contacts informed us of other people and organizations that could provide 
additional information, so our list of organizations continued to grow through this 
“snowball” sampling process. These contacts also made important suggestions 
regarding which occupations in the disability services infrastructure we should include. 

NCD compiled a list of key words and phrases that provided a thorough description of 
the disability services program components. We used the word list to do an extensive 
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literature search to identify the needs of people with disabilities and the service gaps 
and barriers that prevent them from achieving the same quality of life as people without 
disabilities. NCD searched for foreign documents as well as those from the United 
States, as it is likely that solutions discovered elsewhere may be suitable for replication 
here. The documents obtained through the literature searches were reviewed, 
summarized, and sorted into appropriate categories corresponding to services provided 
through the disability services infrastructure, national trends, needs of people with 
disabilities, gaps and barriers associated with service delivery, and occupational 
forecasts related to the disability services infrastructure. The literature search was 
designed to go beyond disability and explore how solutions that have worked with other 
population sectors might be considered for people with disabilities. NCD was looking 
specifically for solutions that had a supporting evidence base. 

The most useful documents had not only good descriptions of solutions but also data 
collected through fairly rigorous research designs. Studies with a more rigorous design 
were accorded more weight in our use of data. We used systematic reviews when they 
were available (which was infrequently), because they typically provide comprehensive 
overviews of the highest quality empirical research available. To reveal more detail than 
is usually captured in an overview of this nature, NCD abstracted documents of 
particular significance to a topic area, These abstracts are organized by topic in 
appendix A. 

Finally, NCD used published data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) of the U.S. 
Department of Labor to compile forecasts of the occupations identified as part of the 
disability services infrastructure. This is the most comprehensive and up-to-date source 
of occupational information available. To supplement the BLS information, which 
focuses on demand for workers, NCD contacted associations and organizations 
affiliated with these occupations to obtain more information, particularly additional 
forecasts associated with the supply of workers. Appendix B includes charts that show 
the projected future demand for workers. 
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